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RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  FERNS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“ On  every  side  spring  ferns,  whose  feathery  loaves 
Seem  wafted  by  the  perpetual  breath  of  God.” 

A long  holiday  was  before  me,  which  I was  going  to  spend  in  various 
visits  among  friends  and  relatives  in  different  parts  of  England.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  gain  some  improvement  during  this  “ play  time,” 
— something  that  in  future  periods  of  sickness  or  weariness  might  be  a 
resource  to  me ; but  in  what  direction  I should  seek  this  advantage  I 
found  it  difficult  to  decide.  As  the  railway  train  sped  onward, 
bearing  me  far  from  the  great  capital,  I continued  to  revolve  various 
plans  in  my  mind,  but  I reached  my  journey’s  end — a sequestered 
domicile  in  one  of  the  most  remote  of  the  Yorkshire  dales — before 
coming  to  a decision.  The  long  drive  in  the  dark  from  the  railway 
terminus  had  left  me  in  total  ignorance  of  the  sort  of  country  I was 
visiting  ; so  it  was  with  eager  curiosity  that  I drew  up  my  blind  on  first 
awaking  in  the  morning.  The  window  commanded  a view  of  a wide 
valley,  the  prevailing  feature  of  which  was  far- spreading  moors.  On 
the  hill  sides  were  deep  clefts,  where  noisy  brooks  foamed  down  and 
nourished  birch  woods  along  their  banks.  Three  villages  and  two 
churches  were  visible  on  the  left,  while  on  the  right  the  valley  became 
more  narrow,  and  the  form  of  the  country  wilder.  The  river  Swale 
wound  serpent- like  along  the  dale,  and  the  morning  sun  turned  its 
waters  to  gold.  I stood  for  a time  in  a trance  of  delight,  rejoicing  in 
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the  beauty  that  surrounded  me ; and  then  I hastened  to  perform  my 
toilet,  that  I might  go  forth  and  taste  the  freshness  of  the  morning. 
As  I sat  at  breakfast  with  my  cousin  and  his  daughter,  Esther,  I 
mentioned  my  immature  plan,  in  which  the  merry  girl  expressed  great 
interest. 

“ Take  up  the  study  of  ferns,”  she  said ; “ I want  to  do  so.  I have 
got  a book  about  them,  and  I want  to  understand  them  from  the 
beginning.  But  I can’t  bear  to  study  alone ; I don’t  like  the  hard 
part  of  the  work,  and  my  sister,  Marian,  who  generally  helps  me  in 
everything,  has  been  away  ever  since  I got  the  book.  There  are 
numbers  of  ferns  in  our  woods  and  pastures,  and  it  is  a perfect  waste 
of  objects  of  interest  to  neglect  them.  I have  begun  to  make  a fernery, 
but  I know  nothing  about  the  plants  I have  put  in  it,  except  that 
they  are  pretty.” 

“ I agree  to  your  plan,”  I replied ; “ get  your  book,  and  we  will 
hie  away  to  the  woods.” 

Seated  upon  a mossy  bank,  under  the  shade  of  oak  and  birch  trees, 
with  a merry  brook  babbling  at  our  feet,  we  opened  our  book  to  con 
our  first  lesson.  Esther  had  a keenly  observant  eye,  and  a mind  ever 
on  the  alert,  though,  as  her  own  remarks  had  revealed,  she  could  not 
bear  close  application. 

“ I will  bathe  Diver  in  the  rivulet,  while  you  make  out  the 
meaning  of  that  book,”  she  said,  “and  then  you  shall  tell  me  all 
about  it.” 

Diver  took  very  kindly  to  the  bathing,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
mistress  made  any  haste  to  return  to  me.  When  she  did  come  her 
face  was  glowing  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  she  carried  a quantity  of 
ferns  in  her  hand. 

“ Now  tell  me  all  about  these  ferns,”  she  said,  with  a mischievous 
look  ; “ you  have  had  full  time  to  master  the  whole  theory.” 

“ I have  mastered  but  little  yet,”  I replied  ; “ but  listen  to  what  I 
have  learned : — Every  fern  has  a root,  which  we  can  easily  recognise, 
being  subject  only  to  the  variations  which  we  observe  in  the  roots  of 
other  plants.  It  has  a rhizoma , which,  in  the  tree-ferns,  is  the  bole, 
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but  which  generally  creeps  upon  or  under  the  ground  in  our  small 
members  of  the  family,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  root. 
The  whole  fern,  as  we  have  them,  i3  called  a frond , and  the  frond  is 
composed  of  a main  stalk  and  leaflets,  or  pinnae.  It  has  no  flowers, 
but  its  seeds  grow  abundantly  on  the  back  of  the  pinnse.  The  seeds, 
or  spores , are  inclosed  in  cases.  From  the  form  and  position  of  these 
the  genus  of  the  fern  is  decided.  The  first  division  of  ferns,  the 
Polypodiacese,  have  the  seed  cases  in  groups,  without  any  covering. 
Take  my  pocket  lens,  and  look  if  any  of  those  you  have  in  your  hand 
answer  to  this  description.” 

We  examined  some  tall  feathery  fronds,  the  back  of  which  were 
scattered  over  with  seed  masses.  But  on  each  of  these  masses  was  a 
tiny  cover,  so  that  proved  that  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Polypodiacese.  Seizing  upon  some  smaller  fronds,  which  were  hanging 
from  a rock  close  to  us,  she  exclaimed — 

“ The  seeds  here  are  of  a sensible  size ; one  can  discern  the  little 
clusters  of  grains  without  a glass.  I suppose  these  grains  are  spores  ? 
Look,  they  have  no  covering  !” 

“ The  ‘ grains,’  as  you  call  them,  are  cases  of  seed,  Esther,”  I 
■ replied.  “ The  spores  themselves  are  too  minute  to  be  distinguished, 
except  as  fine  dust,  even  with  a common  lens.  The  covering  is,  as 
you  say,  absent  here,  which  proves  the  fern  to  be  a Polypody — the 
pinna  being  simple  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  common 
Polypody  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1 and  A).  Though  I have  never  before  studied 
ferns,  the  form  of  this  one  is  quite  familiar  to  me,  as  an  ornament  of 
old  tree  stumps  and  rocks  in  all  countries.  There  is  a beautiful  small 
fern  growing  like  a miniature  forest  in  the  deep  shade  beside  the  brook 
here,  which  I have  never  observed  before.  Its  purple  tinted  stem, 
three-branched  frond,  and,  above  all,  the  naked  clusters  of  seed  cases, 
convince  me  that  it  is  the  Oak  fern  ( Polypodium  dryop/eris,  Fig.  2). 
This  wise  book  describes  it  as  growing  in  moist  oak  woods ; its 
rhizoma  seems  scarcely  to  penetrate  the  earth,  contenting  itself  with 
merely  nestling  among  the  dead  leaves.  ” 

“ There  is  another  kind  growing  on  that  spongy  clayey  bank,” 
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interrupted  Esther.  “ I have  always  felt  that  it  must  be  a relation  of 
the  one  you  call  the  Oak  fern.” 

She  hastened  to  bring  it.  The  triangular  form  of  the  frond,  and 
the  forward  bend  of  the  two  lower  branches,  or  pinnae,  enabled  me  to 
identify  this  with  the  Beech  fern  ( Polypodium  phegopteris,  Fig.  3), 
and  the  hairs  upon  the  pinnae  confirmed  my  judgment. 

“ I have  another  in  my  fernery,”  she  said,  “ which  bears  a still 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Oak  fern.  It  is  of  a stiffer  figure,  its  stem  is 
green,  and  it  has  a powdery  appearance.  I found  it  in  a wood  some 
miles  higher  up  the  dale.  My  companion  wanted  to  climb  the  hill  to 
see  the  view  over  the  other  dales,  but  I was  tired  and  declined  wan- 
dering further.  So  he  left  me  in  the  wood,  giving  me  his  stick  by  way 
of  hostage,  and  with  it  I dug  up  the  fern  in  question.  I rambled  up 
and  down  the  wood,  and  when  he  called  to  me  I quickly  joined  him  ; 
but,  alas  ! I had  lost  the  stick.  It  is  a queer  rocky,  entangled  wood, 
and,  though  I have  sought  again  and  again  for  the  stick,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  fern,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  them.  I have 
not  known  you  long  enough  to  tell  you  the  gentlemans  name ; but 
Marian  is  of  opinion  that  he  went  back  and  got  his  stick,  and  only  kept 
me  in  ignorance  to  tease  me.”  (P.  calcareum , Fig.  4.) 

We  repaired  to  the  fernery.  The  powdery  appearance  was  caused 
by  glands  scattered  all  over  the  frond  ; this,  and  its  general  aspect, 
showed  it  to  be  the  Limestone  Polypody.  No  locality  could  be  more 
favourable  to  its  growth  than  these  woods,  where  the  immense 
boulders  of  limestone  greeting  us  at  every  step  left  no  room  to  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  rock.  Esther  had  run  into  the  house  while  I was 
examining  her  fernery,  and  she  returned  with  some  dried  fronds  in 
her  hand. 

“ Marian  sent  me  this  from  Shropshire,  where  she  lias  been  staying 
lately.  She  said  it  looked  so  like  a fern  that  grows  here  abundantly 
that  I did  not  believe  her  assertion  that  it  is  a rarity.  ” 

I examined  the  frond  carefully  with  my  lens : the  form  was  very 
different  to  those  of  the  other  Polypodys,  but  the  naked  seed  masses 
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claimed  for  it  a place  in  that  group.  Referring  to  my  text-book,  I 
found  that  the  Alpine  Polypody  (P.  Alpestris , Fig.  5)  is  of  a lance- 
like form,  the  pinna)  gradually  elongating  from  the  top  to  the  middle 
of  the  frond,  and  then  decreasing  again.  This  was  just  the  case  in  the 
fern  I held  in  my  hand,  and  it  was  further  described  as  bearing  a most 
-striking  resemblance  to  the  Lady  fern,  which  might  account  for 
Esther  imagining  it  to  be  so  common. 

“ This  one,”  my  cousin  continued,  “ she  describes  as  growing  on  all 
the  old  walls,  and  among  the  rocks  in  Somersetshire,  vying  with  the 
mistletoe  in  abundance,  though  not,  like  it,  avoiding  Devonshire.  I 
like  it  for  being  such  a compact  little  plant,  and  its  brown  felt  lining 
. is  very  curious.” 

“ It  answers  to  the  description  of  the  Scaly  Spleen  wort,”  I said 
( Ceterach  officinarum , Fig.  6,  and  B),  “ and  my  book  places  it  in  the 
Polypody  group.  There  are  ragged  morsels  hanging  about  the  seed 
masses  certainly,  but  th6y  very  likely  belong  to  the  scales  which  form 
your  ‘ brown  felt.’  It  is  a pretty  though  grave-looking  fern,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  a specimen  of  it.”  Without  any  hope  of  a favourable 
answer,  I asked  Esther  if  she  knew  the  Jersey  fern. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  said  ; “ Miss  Hughes  brought  me  a plant  from 
Jersey,  and  I have  it  under  a glass  in  the  drawing-room.” 

It  was  so,  indeed.  The  little  oval-shaped  fronds,  -with  their  cut 
and  toothed  lobes  and  naked  seed  masses,  entirely  answered  the 
description  of  the  Gyrnnogramma  leptophylla  (Fig.  7).  Some  of 
the  fronds  were  without  seed,  two  only  had  the  spore  masses  upon 
them,  and  these  were  more  erect  than  the  others,  and  their  lobes 
narrower.  Esther  kindly  gave  me  a little  frond,  and  I retired  to  my 
own  room  to  constitute  a press  of  old  newspapers,  a box  lid,  and 
heavy  stones,  in  which  to  preserve  specimens  of  my  new  study. 

“ How  exquisite  is  the  beauty  of  these  plants,”  I thought,  as  I 
carefully  placed  them  in  the  press.  The  freshness  and  varied  shade  of 
their  hues,  the  grace  and  lightness  of  their  form,  the  fitness  of  their 
structure  for  the  dwelling  to  which  they  are  destined — this  firm  com- 
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mon  Polypody  for  the  crumbling  rock  or  stump,  this  brittle  Oak  fern 
for  the  deep  shade,  this  small  delicate  Gymnogramma  for  the  moist, 
warm  climate ! Surely  in  contemplating  this,  as  well  as  any  other 
part  of  God’s  creation,  we  cannot  but  feel  our  hearts  glow  and  our 
souls  respond  to  the  words  of  inspiration — “ And  God  saw  all  that  He 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.” 

Poets  in  praising  flowers  never  weary, 

Their  dazzling  colours  and  their  varied  hues; 

But  green  to  my  eyes  chiefly  is  refreshing, 

So  to  the  ferns  I’U  dedicate  my  muse. 

Fair  feathery  forms  with  stately  palm  trees  vying, 

Or  graceful  willows  weeping  o'er  the  dead ; 

In  waving  tufts  or  tiny  forests  growing, 

Or  forming  crowns  to  grace  Queen  Nature's  head. 

The  old  grey  stone  smiles  in  fresh  spring-like  beauty, 

Maiden-hair  trembling  in  its  aged  clefts ; 

The  Polypody  clings  with  filial  duty, 

And  scatters  verdure  o’er  the  old  oak's  refts. 

Pure  and  refreshing  are  the  thoughts  up-springing, 

With  the  rich  ferns  which  cluster  in  our  way; 

“ God  loves  us  all,”  is  their  unchanging  motto, 

And  “ We  must  help  each  other  day  by  day." 


PLATE  11. 


Fig.  1.  Poiystiehum  Acutcatum.  A.  Ditto,  magnified.  2.  P.  Angulare. 
turn  4.  P.  Louchitis.  5.  Woodsia  Hypcrborea.  It.  Ditto,  magnified. 
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“ The  feathery  fern,  the  feathery  fern ! 

It  growetli  wide,  and  it  groweth  free, 

By  the  rippling  brook,  and  the  wimpling  bum, 

And  the  tall  and  stately  forest  tree ; 

Where  the  merle  and  the  mavis  sweetly  sing, 

And  the  blue  jay  makes  the  woods  to  ring, 

And  the  pheasant  flies  on  whirring  wing, 

Beneath  a verdurous  canopy.” — Anne  Peatt. 

Soon  after  my  first  essay  in  the  study  of  ferns,  I found  an 
opportunity  to  steal  away  quietly  into  that  sweet  wood  alone. 
Making  my  way  along  the  tangled  path  to  a much  greater  distance 
than  I had  penetrated  with  Esther,  I passed  under  some  precipitous 
rocks,  from  which  hung  ivy  and  drooping  ferns,  and  found  myself  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  wood.  Huge  masses  of  the  rock  were  strewn  both 
in  the  narrow  wood  and  in  the  bed  of  the  little  stream,  revealing  the 
fact,  that  peacefully  as  its  waters  now  gurgled  on,  yet  that  winter 
storms  could  make  it  rush  and  roar  till  the  whole  of  the  gorge  would 
be  converted  into  a river’s  bed,  and  the  waters  be  mighty  enough  to  roll 
the  huge  boulders  from  the  hills  beyond.  The  rock  on  which  I seated 
myself  was  covered  with  stony  pipes  ; it  was,  in  fact,  a mass  of  fossil 
coral ; and  in  another  of  the  boulders  I recognised  remains  of  the  long 
extinct  animal  lilies ; while  many  had  lain  so  long  among  the  trees 
there,  that  they  were  covered  with  moss  and  rock  plants,  and  the 
graceful  ferns  waved  proudly  over  them,  like  cypresses  marking  the 
tomb  of  the  corals  and  encrinites.  I was  geologist  enough  to  know 
that  another  member  of  the  same  rock  formation  which  contains  these 
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is  replete  in  fossil  ferns  and  their  allies.  These  first-created  plants, 
these  patriarchs  of  vegetation,  form  the  chief  part  of  the  coal 
measures.  Thus  we  may  well  regard  ferns  as  the  aristocracy  of 
vegetable  life,  the  “oldest  family  in  the  country.”  To  date  from 
William  the  Conqueror  they  would  consider  indeed  fungus  gentility ! 
Certainly  as  we  see  them  in  England,  they  are  very  reduced  and 
insignificant  members  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  house,  but  they 
may  well  hold  up  their  heads  and  share  with  Bruce  the  motto, 
“ Fuimus .”  Our  bright  winter  fires  blaze  by  their  light ; our  cheer- 
ful gas  owes  much  of  its  essence  to  them : so  even  in  Britain  they 
are  worthy  of  all  honour.  But  the  fern  valleys  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  every  plant  is  a forest  tree,  with  such  comeliness  of 
form  and  lightness  of  foliage  as  fills  the  heart  with  admiring  wonder, 
— these  proudly  uphold  the  family  grandeur  in  the  present  age.  Thus 
the  ferns  have  their  family  history,  legends  of  a vaporous  atmosphere 
and  obscure  light,  of  a gre%t  convulsion  and  a universal  tomb  ; and 
their  past,  in  a certain  sense,  gives  light  to  the  present : certainly  it 
throws  a clear  light  upon  God’s  wonderful  providence  in  turning  the 
ruins  of  immature  Nature  into  a blessed  provision  for  the  creature  of 
His  special  favour — man. 

“ And  so  the  heart  intently  gleaning; 

O’er  fields  of  legendary  lore, 

May  light  upon  a holier  meaning, 

A meaning  never  found  before.” 

I had  come  into  the  wood  to  search  for  one  special  family  of  ferns, 
the  Polystichums,  which  come  next  in  order,  according  to  my  book,  to 
the  Polypodiacse.  These  Prickly  Shield  ferns  are  of  an  elongated 
form,  the  pinnae  are  divided  again,  or  bi-pinnate , and  the  masses  of 
seed  cases  have  round  covers  attached  by  a thread  in  the  centre.  One 
species  is  decidedly  evergreen,  the  others  are  so  in  sheltered  situations; 
they  are  of  a firmer,  tougher  texture  than  any  other  of  our  native 
ferns,  and  should  be  placed  as  the  vanguard  of  the  fernery,  as  they 
bear  wind  and  weather  better  than  any  others,  and  are  well  calculated 
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to  shelter  their  frailer  brethren.  Beautiful  ferns  were  growing  in  rich 
profusion  around  me,  but  these  were  triangular  in  form,  and  their 
seed  masses  had  kidney-shaped  covers.  Some  stones  lying  in  the 
brook  tempted  me  to  cross,  and  I succeeded  in  doing  so  without 
wetting  my  feet ; under  the  deep  bank  on  the  other  side,  the  fronds 
bowing  so  as  nearly  to  dip  into  the  stream,  I espied  some  ferns  of  the 
long  narrow  form  I was  seeking.  The  plant  was  about  a foot  and  a 
half  high,  eight  fronds  springing  in  a circle  from  the  rhizoma,  each 
bending  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a basket-shape.  They  were  broad  in 
the  centre,  and  tapered  to  each  extremity.  The  pinnae  were  placed 
alternately  on  the  stem,  which  was  thickly  beset  with  scales  the  colour 
of  burnt  sienna.  The  leaflets  or  pinnules  were  scalloped  sharply,  and 
a kind  of  ear  at  the  base  of  each  gave  them  somewhat  of  a crescent 
form.  When  I gathered  a frond  I found  it  very  tough,  and  requiring 
great  force  to  detach  it.  My  lens  showed  me  the  round  covers  on  the 
seed  masses  with  their  central  attachment,  but  I was  at  first  at  a loss 
to  know  which  Polystichum  it  was.  It  recurred  to  my  mind  that  I 
had  heard  a great  botanist  explain  the  difference  between  two  of  these 
ferns.  “The  angular  one,”  he  said,  “when  held  up  to  the  light, 
showed  a clear  line  between  every  leaflet,  while  in  the  other  the  leaf- 
lets were  so  close  at  the  base  as  to  show  no  light  between  them.”  I 
held  one  up  to  the  rich  light  of  the  setting  sun  ; the  leaflets  seemed 
to  run  together — another,  the  same — this,  then,  was  the  common 
Prickly  Shield  fern.  I found  other  plants  with  the  leaflets  as  finely 
cut,  but  somewhat  broader,  and  the  fronds  widening  less  at  the 
centre — holding  it  up,  I was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  clear 
line.  Here,  then,  I had  two  of  the  desired  members  of  this  family, 
Pohjstickumaculeatum  and  angulare  (Plate  II.,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  A).  Very 
near  the  brook  I found  a fern  with  similar  characteristics,  but  the 
fronds  were  smaller,  the  leaflets  larger  and  more  decidedly  lobed  at 
the  base,  and  the  colour  was  of  a darker  and  more  vivid  green.  In 
all  these  particulars  it  answered  to  fhe  description  of  the  Lobed 
Prickly  Shield  fern  (P.  lobatum , Fig.  3)  ; my  book  opined  that 
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it  was  a distinct  species,  and  I fully  agreed  with  it.  Many  high 
authorities  consider  it  merely  as  a variety  of  the  common  Polystichum. 
Returning  by  the  fernery,  I ventured  to  take  a frond  of  the  Holly 
fern,  which  Esther  had  told  me  she  had  brought  from  Llanberis.  In 
this  there  were  no  branches,  and  the  leaflets  were  large,  crescent- 
shaped, and  beset  with  sharp  points.  It  grows  handsomely  and 
hardily  in  Alpine  situations,  and  being  truly  evergreen  it  is  well 
named  Holly  fern  ( Polystichum  lonchitis , Fig.  4).  But,  hardy  as 
this  plant  is,  in  its  natural  habitat,  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  in 
ferneries  ; it  generally  dwindles,  and  often  dies.  As  I stood  looking 
at  it,  half-grown  and  ill  at  ease  as  it  seemed,  my  mind  was  carried 
back  to  a beautiful  Alpine  wood  near  the  Gemmi  Pass,  where  it 
grew  in  richest  luxuriance.  There  the  fronds  were  above  a foot  high, 
springing  in  the  coronal  shape,  and  forming  verdant  little  baskets 
among  the  delicious  variety  of  Alpine  plants ; while  snow-capped 
mountains  rose  on  every  side,  and  a glacier-born  torrent  rolled  down 
the  steep  descent,  laving  the  little  fern  roots  as  it  passed  in  its  mad 
career.  Here  and  there  a vast  assemblage  of  tree  roots  only  bore 
testimony  to  an  avalanche  having  swept  over  the  spot,  and  carried 
away  the  thousand  mighty  trunks,  as  the  scythe  would  clear  off  a 
curve  of  grass  upon  the  lawn. 

Esther  surprised  me  while  I was  dreaming  over  the  fernery. 
“ You  have  been  out  without  leave,”  she  said,  “ and  very  shabby 
it  was  in  you  to  go  and  get  those  big  ferns  without  your  pupil. 
Pray,  do  they  come  next  the  Polypodiaceie  in  the  book,  or  have  you 
taken  them  by  chance  ? ” 

“ The  Woodsias  come  next  to  the  Polypodiacese,”  I replied, 
“ forming  the  first  family  of  the  great  Aspidiacese  group,  but  they 
are  very  scarce,  and  I fear  I shall  have  difficulty  in  getting  them  ; so 
I passed  on  to  the  Polystichums,  which  arc  the  second  family  in  the 
same  group.” 

“ I have  a plant  of  the  Alpine  Woodsia,”  rejoined  my  cousin, 
“ but  I cannot  be  generous  enough  to  give  you  a frond.  It  can  only 
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be  bought  at  a very  high  price  }»  I believe  the  rash  gentleman  who 
purchased  mine  gave  five  shillings  for  it,  and  there  are  only  three 
little  fronds  upon  it.”  She  took  off  the  glass  and  brought  the  case 
close  to  the  lamp.  “There,”  she  said,  “ you  may  look  at  it  as  much 
as  you  choose,  and  sketch  it  if  you  like,  but  I cannot  cut  a frond  or 
part  of  one.” 

I examined  the  plant  carefully,  and  renewed  the  examination  by 
daylight.  The  pretty  little  fern  was  covered  with  brownish-red  hairs 
— these  grew  chiefly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaflets.  The  seed 
masses  were  placed  in  a cover,  the  fringed  edges  of  which  seemed 
drawn  up  around  them.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  little 
fern  precluded  all  danger  of  mistaking  it.  I made  a careful  sketch 
to  place  in  my  collection,  until  such  time  as  I should  succeed  in 
procuring  a natural  specimen  (Fig.  5).  This  fern,  and  its  companion, 
the  Oblong  Woodsia,  only  frequent  Alpine  situations,  clefts  in  rocks 
in  Wales,  and  the  Highlands.  The  Woodsia  Ilvensis  has  been  found 
in  Teesdale,  a valley  not  far  from  the  place  of  my  sojourn,  which 
divides  Yorkshire  from  Durham ; but  for  many  years  it  has  been 
sought  there  in  vain.  On  laying  my  new  group  of  ferns  in  their 
press,  I found  that  the  sheets  that  I had  cut  for  the  Polypodys  were 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  fronds  of  the  Prickly  Shield  ferns. 
Both  the  common  and  angular  ones  measured  nearly  two  feet,  and  the 
lobed  species  was  quite  one  foot  long.  I went  to  ask  for  some  more 
newspapers,  but  my  cousin  kindly  presented  me  with  some  large- 
sized botanical  paper,  which  he  had  procured  from  the  town  on 
purpose  for  me.  It  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  packing  case  lid,  and 
suited  my  large  ferns  admirably ; and  it  would  just  lie  in  the  bottom 
of  my  packing  case,  when  -I  should  make  my  next  journey. 

My  new  pursuit  was  becoming  as  a congenial  friend  to  me : 
I loved  God  for  making  the  beautiful  plants.  I wondered  at  His 
gracious  adaptation  of  them  to  the  service  and  delight  of  man.  Mar- 
vellous, that  the  vegetation  of  a past  age,  when  man  was  yet  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  should  be  stored  up  for  his  use  in  the  deep  bowrels  of 
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the  rocks  ! Surely  each  little  fern  teaches  us  a lesson  of  reliance  upon 
God,  and  puts  to  shame  the  unbelief  of  anxious  alarmists.  As  Martin 
Tupper  so  plainly  points  out : 

“ Yet  man,  heedless  of  a God,  counteth  up  vain  reckonings, 

Fearing  to  be  jostled  and  starved  out  by  the  too  prolific  increase  of  his  kind ; 

And  asketh,  in  unbelieving  dread,  for  how  few  years  to  come 
Will  the  black  cellars  of  the  world  yield  unto  him  fuel  for  his  winter. 

Fear  not,  son  of  man,  for  thyself  nor  thy  seed : — with  a multitude  is  plenty  : 

God's  blessing  giveth  increase,  and  with  it  larger  than  enough.” 


PLATE  III. 


Fig.  1.  Lastrrea  Filix  Mas.  A.  Ditto,  magnified.  2.  L.  Dilltata.  3.  L.  Spinulosa. 
4.  L.  Oreopteris.  6.  L.  Thelypteris.  6.  L.  Rigida.  7.  L.  Cristata. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

“ The  stately  fern,  the  golden  broom, 

The  lily  tall  and  fair, — 

All  these  in  rich  succession  bloom. 

And  scent  the  summer  air ; 

In  secret  dell,  by  murmuring  rill, 

In  gardens  bright  and  gay, 

Within  the  valley,  on  the  hill, 

They  cheer  our  toilsome  way!'' — Ilimok. 

“No;  you  shall  haunt  that  wood  no  longer,”  exclaimed  Esther,  as, 
having  crossed  the  foot-bridge  over  the  brook,  I turned  to  take  the 
path  to  the  right  which  led  directly  along  the  little  wooded  dell.  “ I 
am  going  to  take  you  on  to  the  hills  to-day,  that  you  may  experience 
the  invigorating  influence  of  the  moor  air.” 

I sighed  heavily.  Going  regularly  on  with  my  dear  fern  book,  I 
had  come  to  a group  of  ferns  called  Lastrsea,  or  Shield  ferns,  and 
characterised  by  having  a kidney-shaped  cover  over  their  seed  masses. 
I remembered  the  elegant  ferns  that  waved  over  the  fossil  rocks,  and  I 
knew  that  they  had  covers  of  this  shape.  But  Esther  was  bent  on  my 
going  to  the  moor  ! 

A noble  crown  of  graceful  fern  was  growing  beside  the  ascending 
path  ; and  I observed  it  just  as  I had  groaned  over  my  small  disap- 
pointment. I gathered  a frond.  Instead  of  it  being  triangular  in 
form,  like  those  I was  longing  for  in  the  wood,  it  resembled  rather  the 
Prickly  ferns  ; but  it  was  broader  than  they  in  the  middle,  and  more 
upright  in  its  growth.  Plentiful  seed  masses  were  sprinkled  over  the 
backs  of  the  slightly  notched  leaflets,  and  upon  using  my  lens  I found 
that  the  covers  were  kidney-shaped.  This,  then,  must  be  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Male  fern  ( Lastrsea  Jilix-mas , Plate,  III., Figs.  1 and 
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A).  I claimed  Esther’s  attention.  “ Here,  you  see,  is  a member  of 
the  third  group  of  the  second  order  of  ferns.  The  seed  masses  being 
covered  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  frond,  prove  it  to  belong  to  the 
Aspidiacese,  and  the  covers  being  kidney-shaped  proves  it  a Lastrsea. 
This  is  the  commonest  of  the  Shield  ferns.” 

Esther  was  greatly  interested  ; she  plunged  into  the  thicket,  and 
brought  out  a handful  of  the  very  fern  that  my  heart  was  longing  for. 

“This  is  the  most  graceful  fern  we  have,  according  to  my  fancy,” 
she  said.  “ The  hue  of  its  foliage  is  most  beautiful  in  spring,  and  even 
now  its  freshness  is  charming!*  Give  me  your  glass.  Yes  ; you  see 
the  covers  are  kidney-shaped.” 

“ They  are  certainly  so ; I am  satisfied  that,  this  is  a Lastisea. 
You  observe  that  there  are  branches,  with  side  branches  and  leaflets ; 
this  form  of  arrangement  is  called  tri-pinnate.  The  frond  is  triangular 
in  form,  but  this  characteristic  is  not  reliable.  The  notched  seed- 
covers  show  it  to  be  the  Spreading  Shield  fern  (Las trim  dilatata , 
Fig.  2),  and  my  book  says  it  grows  in  every  variety  of  form,  from  the 
lance  to  the  triangular  shape.”  By  a little  gate  we  passed  from  the 
steep  wood  to  a yet  steeper  pasture ; but,  as  from  time  to  time  we 
paused  for  breath,  the  view  that  we  turned  to  gaze  upon  became  more 
and  more  beautiful.  The  pretty  wood  at  our  feet — my  wood — with 
here  and  there  a glimpse  of  its  noisy  stream,  the  sloping  lawn  around 
my  cousin’s  house,  and  the  wild  rocks  and  woods  topped  by  purple 
moors  above  it — all  this  lay  right  before  us ; while,  to  the  left,  bounded 
by  hills  grayer  and  yet  more  gray,  stretched  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Swale. 

Emerging  on  the  moor,  the  air  seemed  laden  with  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  ling.  The  rich  purple  was  varied  by  patches  of 
verdant  green  ; and,  upon  approaching  one  of  this  oases,  I found  two 
ferns  decidedly  different  from  those  which  I had  hitherto  become 
familiar  with.  One  bore  a great  resemblance  to  the  Spreading  Shield 
fern,  its  covers  being  of  the  same  shape,  but  with  plain  edges;  its 
leaflets  were  broader  and  curled  in,  and  its  form  was  narrower.  It 
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answered  the  description  of  the  Spiny  Shield  fern  ( Lastrsea  spinulosci , 
Fig.  3). 

The  other  fern  was  of  the  gracefully  sloping  contour  of  the  Common 
Polystichum,  but  its  more  upright  form  indicated  a closer  resemblance 
to  the  Male  fern.  The  seed-covers  were  kidney-shaped,  and  the 
masses  were  arranged  in  a faultless  line  along  the  under  margin  of  the 
leaflets.  Unlike  the  Spreading  and  Spmy  Shield  ferns,  it  was 
bi-pinnate , and  the  leaflets  were  bluntly  notched.  A sweet  odour 
hung  about  the  plant,  arising  from  the  numerous  glands  which  covered 
its  under  surface.  All  these  particulars  proved  it  to  be  the  Heath 
Shield  fern  ( Lastrxa  oreopteris , Fig.  4.)  It  formed  the  leading 
feature  in  a miniature  landscape  of  exquisite  beauty  ; for,  as  I knelt 
to  gather  some  of  its  fragrant  fronds,  I espied  the  coral  lichen 
clustering  beneath  its  shade,  like  a gay  parterre  shadowed  by  delicate 
lime  trees.  The  white  fronds  of  the  lichen,  with  its  coral  tips,  and 
beyond,  the  horn-like  branches  of  the  rein-deer  moss,  contrasted  with 
a soft  cushion  of  wild  thyme.  Surely  some  such  spiot  as  this  must 
have  given  rise  to  Mrs.  Hemans’  description — 

“ Beneath  these  plumes 

Of  waving  fern,  look  where  the  cup-moss  holds 
In  its  pure  crimson  goblet,  fresh  and  bright, 

Tlie  starry  dews  of  morning.” 

It  was  a lovely  picture,  and  I felt  to  grasp  it  more  entirely,  and  to 
love  it  better,  than  the  wide  prospect  of  wood,  and  hill,  and  valley 
beyond.  Truly  it  is  a weakness  of  our  mortal  sense  to  imagine  a thing 
trifling  because  it  is  small.  The  vast  peat-mosses,  which  furnish  fuel 
for  thousands,  are  formed  of  an  insignificant  plant ; while  mountain 
ranges  are  composed  of  skeletons  of  animals  too  small  to  be  perceived 
by  the  naked  eye.  A tiny  plirit  or  insect  testifies  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  raises  the  heart  of  the  earnest-minded  observer  in 
adoring  gratitude  to  Him. 

I wrote  an  appeal  to  a friend  in  Cheshire  for  aid  in  my  new-made 
collection.  She  responded  most  kindly,  sending  me  a specimen  of  the 
Marsh  Shield  fern  ( Lastrxa  thelypteris,  Fig.  5)  from  her  own  neigh- 
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bourhood.  It  is  a smaller  fern  than  many  of  its  family,  and  is  of  a 
tender  succulent  habit.  The  wet  ground  of  Knutsford  Moor  suits  it 
well;  some  of  its  fronds  are  barren,  and  some  fertile,  and  the  seed 
masses  are  more  distant  from  one  another  than  in  the  other  species. 
The  cover  falls  off  very  early.  The  form  of  the  frond  is  what  is  called 
linear -lanceolate — i.e.,  long  in  comparison  to  its  breadth,  and  tapering 
to  the  ends. 

Another  friend  contributed  a fern  from  Ingleborough,  the  Rigid 
Shield  fern  (L.  rigida , Fig.  6).  Its  form  is  generally  upright,  and  it  . 
is  of  lower  growth  than  the  spreading  species,  seldom  much  exceeding 
a foot  in  height.  The  stem  is  thick — hence,  doubtless,  arises  its  rigidity, 
and  extremely  scaly  ; indeed,  all  the  stems  of  this  family  are  adorned 
with  scales,  excepting  the  Marsh  Lastrjea. 

I was  well  contented  with  the  assemblage  of  Shield  ferns  which  I 
had  got  together,  but  I was  not  the  less  delighted  when  extra  ones 
were  added  to  my  list.  Some  friends  of  mine  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  Recurved  species  near  Benenden,  in  Kent,  although  it  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Cornwall.  The  specimens  they  sent  to  me  were 
from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a-half  in  height,  but  they  said  that  the  plant 
reached  a greater  stature  in  Cornwall.  The  leaflets  were  depressed 
in  the  centre,  and  gave  a curly  appearance  to  the  frond,  which  thus 
resembled  a gigantic  leaf  of  parsley.  The  same  beneficent  friends 
bestowed  upon  me  specimens  of  the  Crested  Shield  fern  (A.  cristata, 
Fig.  7)  from  their  fernery.  They  believed  to  have  found  this  in  the 
Bedgebury  Woods,  but  they  dared  not  swear  to  the  identity  of  the 
plants.  The  narrow  and  erect  fronds,  with  the  broader  and  more 
distant  pinnae,  give  the  fern  a very  characteristic  appearance,  and  if 
the  wild  specimens  inclosed  were  not  true  Cristata,  they  certainly 
belonged  to  a very  marked  variety  of  Dilatata.  The  seed  covers  of 
Cristata  have  plain  margins,  not  notched  like  Dilatata,  but  they  had 
vanished  from  the  plants  in  question  ; so,  contrary  to  my  habit  and 
my  taste,  I was  obliged  to  leave  the  question  in  doubt. 
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PLATE  IV 


Pio.  1.  Aaplenium  Altcmifolinm.  J.  A.  Scptcntrionale.  S.  A.  Fontanum.  4.  A.  Ma- 
rinum.  5.  A.  Lanceolatum.  6.  A.  Adiantum-Nigrum.  7.  A.  Trichomanes.  A.  Ditto, 
magnified.  8.  A Viride.  9.  A.  Ruta-Muraria. 
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1 But  open  eyes  may  well  discern 
Samples  of  pretty  British  fern, 

Wall-rue,  Spleenworts,  Black  Maiden-hair, 

On  that  old  wall,  if  scanned  with  care. 

“ Then  hasten,  search  the  rocks  and  lanes, 

The  meadows,  brooks,  the  heather  plains, 

The  hedge,  the  dingle,  copse,  and  all, 

But  don't  forget  the  old  stone  wall.” 

(On  a glorious  day  late  iu  August,  I found  myself  left  to  pass  a 
solitary  morning.  Esther  had  gone  out  immediately  after  our  early 
breakfast,  without  explaining  what  her  errand  might  be  ; and  her 
invalid  mother  always  remained  in  her  room  till  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  post  brought  me  letters,  one  from  a friend  in  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  I had  written  in  the  heat  of  my  fern  mania,  and  two  precious 
little  ferns  were  inclosed.  The  long  narrow  seed  masses,  with  covers 
plain  at  the  edges,  proved  them  to  be  Aspleniums,  and  with  my  lens 
and  my  book  I proceeded  to  examine  their  various  characteristics. 
One  with  very  narrow  fronds  and  distant,  alternately-placed  leaflets,  I 
made  out  to  be  the  Alternate-leaved  Spleen  wort  (Asplenium  cilterni- 
folium , Plate  IV.,  Fig.  1)  ; it  had  been  found  in  rocks  near  Kelso.  The 
other,  with  the  fronds  generally  divided  into  three  parts  and  then  forked, 
could  certainly  be  no  other  than  the  Forked  Spleen  wort  ( A . septen- 
trionale,  Fig.  2).  According  to  the  directions  given  in  guide-books,  my 
friend  had  perseveriDgly  sought  this  fern  among  the  rocks  on  Arthur’s 
Seat,  and  about  Blackford  and  Braid  Hills,  but  with  no  success.  The 
only  plants  she  could  get  a sight  of  were  growing  on  the  basaltic 
columns  called  Samson’s  Ribs,  at  the  back  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  The 
poor  little  fern  owed  its  safety,  no  doubt,  to  its  inaccessible  position, 
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for  Edinburgh  nurserymen  have  appropriated  all  within  their  reach, 
so  that  the  dainty  plant  is  nearly  exterminated  in  that  neighbourhood. 
After  seeking  it  in  vain,  my  friend  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
these  said  nurserymen  for  a specimen  to  send  to  me.  After  duly 
considering  my  Scotch  treasures,  I betook  myself  to  Esther  s house 
collection.  There  was  one  in  the  case  which,  by  the  elongated  seed 
masses,  I recognised  to  be  a Spleenwort.  The  largest  of  the  fronds 
might  be  three  inches  high,  with  broad  leaflets  regularly  indented,  and 
placed  alternately  up  the  stalk,  which  was  of  a dark  brown  colour. 
This,  I decided,  must  be  the  Rock  Spleenwort  (A.  fontanum,  Fig.  3)  ; 
my  book  gave  the  Highlands  and  Matlock  as  its  homes.  I made  a 
careful  sketch  of  the  plant,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  Esther 
returned. 

“ You  are  surely  not  taking  specimens  for  your  collection,  off  my 
dainty  pets  ? ” she  exclaimed. 

“ No,”  I answered  meekly,  “ I am  only  making  a drawing  of  the 
Rock  Spleenwort.  This  is  the  next  group  we  have  to  study,  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  any  of  these  small  ferns  are  found  here.  The 
characteristic  of  the  family  is,  that  the  seed  masses  are  placed  in 
thicker  or  thinner  lines,  the  cover  opening  towards  the  middle  vein.” 

“ We  are  going  an  excursion,”  she  replied,  putting  my  pencils 
together  for  me.  “ I have  been  to  get  ponies,  and  papa  will  escort 
us.  There  is  a beautiful  waterfall  ten  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  and 
there  are  nice  little  ferns  growing  out  of  the  rock  there,  to  say 
nothing  of  a dear  old  wall  which  we  shall  pass  en  route , where  pretty 
little  tufts  of  several  kinds  of  fern  are  springing  : in  one  or  other  of 
these  places  we  shall  surely  find  some  treasures.  Make  haste  and  get 
ready  while  I cut  some  sandwiches  to  take  with  us.  You  deserve  the 
treac  for  contenting  yourself  with  taking  portraits  of  my  ferns.” 

I made  all  the  haste  possible,  and  was  ready  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  ponies  arrived.  I took  up  my  book  to  see  what  I should  be 
likely  to  find.  Sea  Spleenwort, — no,  that  only  grew  within  reach  of 
the  spray  of  the  sea ; it  resembles  the  common  Polypody,  only  the 
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leaflets  are  broader  and  the  stems  less  wiry  (/l.  marinum , Fig.  4)  ; — the 
Lance-shaped  Spleenwort, — no,  that  is  a Cornish  fern,  tri-pinnate, 
and  delicately  cut  (A.  lanceolatum , Fig.  5).  I resolutely  set  my  mind 
on  what  was  within  my  reach,  checking  the  longing  for  these  rare 
and  beautiful  ferns,  and  carefully  conning  the  descriptions  of  the 
Black-stalked  and  Black  Maiden-hair  species ; after  which  I set  forth 
on  my  expedition  with  a hopeful  heart. 

The  ride  up  that  beautiful  valley  was  enjoyable  in  the  extreme. 
The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  were  covered  with  purple  ling,  across 
which  the  cloud-shadows  flitted  with  gliding  motion.  Keeping  in  a 
line  with  the  river,  we  passed  noisy  brooks  whose  waters  were  stained 
deep-brown  by  the  peat  through  which  they  had  flowed,  or  were 
tinted  with  the  paler  hue  of  the  limestone  in  the  lead  mines,  where 
they  had  already  performed  the  important  duty  of  washing  the  ore. 
My  kind  cousin  told  me  to  call  a halt  whenever  I wished  to  pluck  any- 
thing : the  ponies,  he  said,  would  stop  anywhere,  and  for  any  given 
time.  We  had  passed  through  two  villages,  and  had  reached  a 
narrower  part  of  the  valley,  when  I espied  an  old  wall  answering  to 
the  description  which  Esther  had  given  me.  In  a moment  I had 
jumped  off  my  pony.  My  cousin  smiled,  and  offered  me  his  knife  to 
assist  in  extracting  my  treasures  from  their  stony  homes.  Some  fine 
fronds  of  a beautiful  dark  green  colour,  -with  alternate  pinnae,  and 
deeply  cut  pinnules,  were  already  in  my  hands.  The  frond  was  broad 
at  the  base,  but  tapered  off  very  elegantly,  forming  the  figure  of  an 
acute  triangle.  It  only  needed  the  long  seed  masses  at  the  back 
to  assure  me  that  this  was  the  Black  Maiden -hair  Spleenwort  (.4s- 
plenium  adiantum-nigrum , Fig.  6).  I had  seen  the  fern  before,  both 
in  Kent  and  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  its  form  was 
familiar  to  me.  By  its  side  grew  a smaller  fern,  with  purple-brown 
stalks  and  oval  leaflets ; its  exceedingly  neat  appearance  at  once 
recalled  to  my  mind  a drawing  in  Esther’s  book  of  the  Black-stalker 
Spleenwort,  and  I felt  certain  that  this  was  the  plant,  the  linead 
seed-masses  confirming  my  opinion  (fit.  trichomanes , Fig.  7). 
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My  companions  seemed  scarcely  less  pleased  than  myself,  that  our 
excursion  had  already  been  productive  of  new  specimens,  and  we 
pressed  on  cheerily.  The  valley  soon  became  more  wild.  We  passed 
through  a very  sequestered  village,  called  Gunnerside,  and  ascended 
some  rising  ground,  from  whence  we  had  a splendid  view  of  the  wide 
hill-country  stretching  far  away  to  the  very  borders  of  Westmore- 
land, and  by  a little  divergence  we  caught  sight  of  the  pretty  water- 
fall of  Ivelet.  The  road  led  along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hills.  We 
passed  the  mouth  of  a lead  mine,  and  the  miners  whom  we  met  greeted 
us  with  cordial  goodwill,  albeit  their  manner,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
country  people  in  that  district,  partakes  more  ot  Saxon  independence 
than  of  Norman  civility.  Honest,  true-hearted  people,  we  can 
dispense  with  surface-culture  for  the  sake  of  your  staunch  goodwill ! 
A very  rough  road  led  down  the  hill : we  crossed  a romantic  bridge, 
which  spanned  the  waters  of  the  Swale,  and  tying  our  ponies  to  a 
gate,  we  scrambled  down  a rocky  wood,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at 
the  foot  of  a deafening  w'aterfall.  The  narrow  gorge,  shut  in  with 
rocks  and  wood,  was  wild  and  lovely  in  the  extreme.  The  hills  on 
either  side  were  high,  and  the  river  seemed  to  have  washed  a passage 
for  itself  upwards  of  a hundred  feet  deep  ; only  a sturdy  block  of 
mountain  limestone  seemed  to  resist  the  further  encroachment  of  the 
insidious  waters,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  pour  over  it  in  the 
manner  they  were  now  doing.  They  indemnilied  themselves,  however, 
for  its  interruption  by  digging  a deep  hole  immediately  below  it.  into 
which  they  hoped  some  day  to  upset  it.  Esther  unpacked  the  basket, 
and  we  ate  our  sandwiches  with  great  relish,  drinking  from  a little 
spring  which  was  bubbling  from  the  rock. 

“ Look  about  quickly, said  my  cousin,  “and  find  what  is  to  be 
found  ; for  I wish  to  return  in  good  time,  that  I may  show  you 
the  Cockle  quarry.” 

I began  to  search  closely  among  the  rocks,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  finding  several  plants  closely  resembling  the  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes.  They  varied  in  having  the  stem  green  instead  of  brown,  the 
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hue  of  the  leaflets  paler,  and  the  whole  growth  and  aspect  of  the 
plant  more  delicate.  It  was  the  Green-stalked  Spleen  wort  (A . viride, 
Fig.  8).  The  leaflets  in  this  fern  were  rather  broader  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  Black-stalked  Spleenwort. 

We  mounted  our  ponies  to  return,  but  this  time  we  traversed  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  Near  Gunnerside  we  returned  into  our  old 
road,  and  in  doing  so  crossed  a curious  sloping  bridge  ; here  a little 
fern  was  growing  from  the  frequent  crevices,  but  Esther  begged  me 
not  to  wait  to  gather  it,  for  I should  find  it  again  at  the  quarry.  AVe 
ascended  the  steep  hill  behind  Gunnerside,  and  then  rode  along 
briskly  through  the  wide  moor  pastures,  admiring  the  graceful  cotton 
grass  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  plots  of  bay  asphodel,  whose  golden 
spikes  lifted  themselves  so  proudly,  as  if  claiming  relationship  with  its 
shadowy  ancestor,  the  hero  of  old  romance. 

Arrived  at  the  quarry,  or  rather  series  of  quarries,  on  the  steep 
hill-side,  I found  that  the  stone  was  a conglomerate  of  the  shells  of  the 
giant  lima,  called  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  country,  cockle. 
The  stone  was  in  a very  decomposed  state,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
disinterring  some  of  the  heavy  shells,  the  markings  on  which  remained 
as  perfect  as  when  they  were  living.  Smaller  shells  closely  allied 
were  there,  and  stems  of  animal  lilies  in  abundance.  The  cypress- 
like ferns  were  not  waving  over  these,  as  they  waved  over  the  corals 
iD  the  wood,  but  the  little  spleenwort,  called  AArall-rue,  was  resolved 
that  their  tomb  should  not  be  without  verdure  ( Asplenum  ruta 
muraria , Fig.  9).  This  little  fern  closely  resembles  the  leaf  of  the 
common  garden  rue,  the  fronds  have  a somewhat  glaucous  tinge,  and 
a dark  shade  ; the  seed  masses  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  leaflets, 
so  that  they  nearly  cover  the  under  surface.  This  plant  with  its  two 
brothers,  the  Alternate-leaved  and  Forked  Spleenworts,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cultivate.  It  will  grow  in  masses  from  desolate  rocks,  or 
from  dull  old  brick  walls,  where  its  fronds  become  coated  with  dust,  or 
netted  over  by  cobwebs ; but  you  may  take  the  greatest  pains  to  coax 
it  in  the  fernery,  and  fail  entirely.  You  may  plant  it  in  fine  sand, 
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or  earth  mixed  with  sand  ; you  may  shade  it,  and  water  it  ; you  may 
plant  it  in  full  sunshine,  and  let  it  be  parched ; but  you  cannot 
at  all  calculate  on  the  probability  of  its  life.  I have  known  it  carried 
to  a pet  fernery  with  the  stones  from  the  wall  on  which  it  grew,  and 
be  cemented  among  those  stones  again, — I have  known  it  flourish  the 
first  year,  its  year  of  difficulty  as  one  would  suppose,  and  die  the 
next,  when  every  one  would  imagine  all  was  in  its  favour. 

All  the  members  of  this  very  attractive  family  of  ferns  haunt 
stony  places,  growing  out  of  fissures  in  rocks  and  walls,  from  whence 
it  is  most  difficult  to  take  their  roots.  It  is  a pretty  sight  to  behold 
these  graceful  plants  lavishing  their  beauty  upon  the  otherwise  barren 
rock,  or  adorning  the  crumbling  wall.  It  proves  that  God  will  leave 
no  corner  of  His  creation  without  its  appropriate  and  harmonising 
beauties,— the  ancient  rocks  with  their  entombed  organisms  rejoice 
in  new  life,  as  the  stone-snail  and  bright  insects  creep  across  them, 
and  the  verdant  fronds  of  the  spleen  wort  kiss  their  aged  surface  at 
every  motion  of  the  air.  The  smiling  verdure  delights  the  eye,  and 
brings  to  the  heart  the  words  of  sacred  song — 


“ Oh,  all  ye  green  things  upon  earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever.” 


Fig.  1.  Cystoptoris  Fragills.  A.  Ditto,  magnified.  2.  C.  Dentata.  3.  C.  Diekieana. 
4.  Athyrium  Filix  Foemina.  B.  Ditto,  magnified.  5.  Scolopendrtum  Officinale.  C.  Ditto, 
magnified.  C.  Blechmim  Boreale.  D.  Ditto,  magnified. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“ Whore  the  water  is  pouring  for  ever  she  sits, 

And  beside  her  the  ousel  and  kingfisher  flits  ; 

There,  supreme  in  her  beamy,  beside  the  full  urn. 
In  the  shade  of  the  rock,  stands  the  tall  Lady  fern." 


September  set  in  ere  I again  succeeded  in  visiting  my  favourite 
wood.  Esther  had  only  agreed  that  I should  do  so  on  condition  that 
I would  go  first  with  her  as  far  as  the  old  stone  bridge,  spanning  our 
dear  brook  near  its  juncture  with  the  Swale,  and  from  thence  wend 
our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  brook,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on 
the  other,  without  attempting  to  find  any  beaten  path.  I readily 
agreed  to  this,  and  we  reached  the  bridge  in  question.  Esther  insisted 
on  our  going  under  it,  and  I was  well  rewarded  for  doing  so.  The 
archway  formed  the  frame  of  a wild  picture  of  waterfall  and  drooping 
trees,  with  such  a wealth  of  golden  flitting  lights  and  deep  shadows, 
as  might  have  been  a rare  prize  to  any  artist ; and  from  the  sides  aud 
top  of  the  arch  hung  tufts  of  the  Black-stalked  Spleenwort,  and  of  a 
light  feathery  fern  of  a different  character.  Eagerly  gathering  and 
examining  some  of  these  fronds,  I found  the  seed  masses  covered  by  a 
delicate  white  envelope.  These  seed  masses  were  round,  and  in  many 
the  cover  had  disappeared.  The  fragile  nature  of  the  plants,  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  texture,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  seed  covers,  pointed 
the  fern  out  as  Cystopteris  fragilis , the  Brittle  Bladder  fern  (Plate  V., 
Fig.  1 and  A).  In  the  specimen  in  my  hand  the  stalk  was  dark- 
coloured,  and  had  a few  scales  towards  the  base,  the  frond  was  broadest 
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in  the  middle  and  tapering  above  and  below,  and  the  pinnules  were 
sharply  cut.  The  plants  growing  outside  the  bridge  were  laden  with 
seed,  the  masses  running  together,  but  those  more  in  the  shade  had  the 
seed  more  scantily  distributed. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  along  the  brook  side.  Again 
and  again  we  had  to  cross  the  stream,  springing  from  one  boulder  to 
another.  Where  some  boulders  standing  near  an  undermined  bank 
formed  a cave-like  recess,  I discovered  some  more  of  the  Bladder  fern. 
Its  paler  foliage,  blunted  leaflets,  and  more  pliant  stalk,  pointed  it  out 
as  the  species  or  variety  named  Dentata  (Fig.  2).  Whether  this  be  a 
different  fern,  or  only  a variety  of  the  Brittle  one,  I could  not  decide. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  its  shaded  position  was  the  cause  of  it 
differing  from  the  one  I had  gathered  off  the  bridge. 

“ I have  a fern  something  like  that  in  the  garden,”  Esther  said ; 
but  it  is  broader  and  shorter,  and  the  foliage  is  more  dense.  They  told 
me  it  was  something  Dickieana,  and  I remembered  the  name  as  a kind 
of  feminine  of  Dicky.  I will  give  you  a frond  of  it,  if  you  like.” 

“ Thank  you ; I shall  like  it  extremely.  If  it  be  Dickie's  Bladder 
fern,  as  from  your  description  I believe  it  is  (C.  Dickieana , Fig.  3),  it 
will  be  valuable,  as  another  member  of  the  family  which  comes  next 
the  Spleenworts  in  order.  The  Alpine  Bladder  fern  resembles  the 
Fragilis,  but  is  smaller,  the  leaflets  more  deeply  cut,  and  the  fronds 
more  perishable.  It  is  said  to  be  a native  of  the  Derbyshire  Hills. 
The  Mountain  Bladder  fern  is  said  by  Moore  to  be  the  scarcest  of 
British  species.  It  has  three  branches,  and  its  general  bearing 
resembles  that  of  the  Limestone  Polypody,  but  the  form  of  its  fruit 
masses  and  covers  agrees  with  that  of  Cystopteris. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  foot-bridge,  and  I would  fain  have 
followed  the  well-known  path,  but  this,  Esther  said,  would  be  a breach 
of  treaty,  and  I must  continue  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  We 
came  to  a very  wet  bank,  where  a spring  contributed  a small  quantity 
of  water  to  swell  the  brook,  but  without  providing  it  with  a channel ; 
so  that  it  diffused  itself  over  the  low  ground  by  the  brook  side.  I 
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tried  in  vain  to  step  only  upon  stones ; I was  obliged  to  trust  to  a 
cushion  of  moss,  and  my  foot  sank  ankle-deep  in  water.  But  I could 
give  no  attention  to  the  state  of  my  boots,  for  immediately  before  me 
rose  a group  of  tall  ferns,  whose  light  and  feathery  form,  and  delicate 
hue,  immediately  reminded  me  of  the  Alpine  Polypody.  I knew  that 
the  situation  was  not  sufficiently  mountainous  for  this  fern,  so  my  next 
idea  was  that  it  must  be  the  Lady  fern,  which  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  it.  The  examination  of  the  seed  masses  confirmed  this 
opinion  ; they  were  long  shaped  and  slightly  curved,  the  fully  ripe  ones 
almost  enough  curved  to  present  the  kidney  shape  of  the  Lastrsea. 
Shining  drops  of  morning  dew  huug  heavily  on  its  tapering  pinnse, 
and  weighed  them  down.  The  plant  was  nearly  two  feet  high,  and 
the  grace  of  its  clustering  group  of  fronds  was  exquisite.  The  covers 
were  fastened  at  the  side,  and  the  other  edge  was  fringed.  The  fronds 
were  lance-shaped.  How  it  reminded  me  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
description — 

“ Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountain  glistens  sheenest, 

Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 

There  the  Lady  fern  grows  strongest.” 

As  we  proceeded  through  the  wood,  I saw  that  Esther  was  right  in 
asserting  that  the  Lady  fern  was  common  there.  We  found  plants 
and  groups  of  plants  growing  as  luxuriantly  as  the  one  I have 
described,  some  of  them  differing  materially  in  form.  One  variety, 
which  Esther  pointed  out  as  the  especial  favourite  of  a friend  of  hers, 
she  said  was  named  by  that  friend  “ the  red-haired  lady,”  because  of 
the  deep  rose  tint  upon  its  stalk.  It  is  the  variety  called  by  some 
authors  Rhseticum.  Another,  with  the  pinnules  much  divided  and 
rolled  inwards  at  the  edges,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  variety  Convexum  ; 
it  was  narrower  in  its  form  and  even  more  elegant  than  the  common 
variety  of  Lady  fern  ( Athyrium  filix  fxmina , Fig.  4).  This  fern  is  as 
abundant  in  Ireland  as  the  common  Brake  here,  and  is  used,  like  it,  for 
packing  fruit  and  fish. 
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A path  appearing  at  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  leading  up  the 
steep  wood,  Esther  graciously  permitted  that  we  should  take  it.  The 
trees  here  were  very  thick,  in  their  shade  the  various  sorts  of  Prickly 
Shield  ferns  were  growing,  and  as  we  ascended  we  found  that  the 
bright  strap-shaped  fronds  of  the  Hart’s  Tongue  were  mingling  with 
them.  I gathered  some  specimens,  delighting  in  the  contrast  of  form 
and  shade  presented  by  the  group,  the  feathery  pinnae  of  the  one 
showing  their  exquisite  delicacy  by  the  solid  glossy  myrtle-green  frond 
of  the  Scolopendrium  vulgare  (Fig.  5).  I was  ready  for  this  fern  in 
the  order  of  my  collection,  so  I dutifully  proceeded  to  expound  its 
characteristics  to  my  lively  pupil. 

“ You  see  the  seed  masses  are  long  and  narrow,  following  the 
course  of  the  side  veins,  and  the  covering  splits  up  the  middle.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  I see  all  that ; but  there’s  no  use  racking  one’s  brains 
about  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hart’s  Tongue.  Every  child  that  has 
once  had  it  pointed  out  will  be  sure  to  know  it  again,  whether  there 
be  any  seed  masses  and  covers,  &c.,  or  not.  I have  a plant  of  the 
curled  Hart’s  Tongue  in  my  fernery — the  frond  is  quite  frilled  on  each 
side,  and  we  sometimes  find  them  in  the  woods  with  the  ends 
forked.” 

“ Both  these  varieties  are  mentioned  in  this  book,  but  the  latter  is 
not  permanent.  One  year  the  ends  will  come  forked,  and  the  next 
they  will  be  entire.  The  common  Hart’s  Tongue  used  to  be  valued  as 
a medicine  in  England,  and  is  still  so  in  France  and  Scotland.  The 
Male  fern,  too,  and  the  Brake,  were  once  used  medicinally.  In 
tropical  climates  the  pith  of  ferns  is  a general  article  of  food,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  well-defined  group  which  does  not  boast  an  edible 
species.” 

As  we  thus  conversed,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  wood,  and  climbing 
over  a wall,  found  ourselves  in  a good  foot-path.  Following  this,  and 
passing  through  gaps  in  the  walls — called  stiles  in  that  county,  and 
certainly  invented  before  crinoline — we  entered  a little  copse  bordering 
on  my  cousin’s  grounds.  Here,  under  the  bircli-trees,  grew  ferns  of 
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an  entirely  different  description  to  any  I had  yet  seen.  Three  or  four 
erect  fronds,  of  about  one  foot  in  height,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  the  pinn£e  narrow,  and  bearing  a line  of  fruit  on  either  side  of 
the  mid-vein.  All  these  pinnse  were  turned  in,  so  that  in  many  of 
the  fronds  those  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  stem  touched  one  another 
at  the  points.  Numerous  fronds  with  broader  pinnse  lay  flat  around 
the  circumference  of  the  plant,  and  a still  greater  number  were  half 
recumbent.  None  of  these  fronds  had  any  seed  on  them : the  fruitful 
fronds  were  all  erect.  I sat  down  on  the  dry  moss  which  covered  the 
ground,  and  taking  out  my  book,  began  a careful  investigation,  Esther 
watching  me  curiously. 

“ It  is  the  Hard  fern,”  I said,  after  a while,  meeting  her  inquiring 
look.  “ There  are  fruitful  and  barren  fronds,  the  one  erect,  the  other 
drooping.  The  seed  masses  are  in  lines,  and  the  covering  splits 
toward  the  mid- vein.  It  is  sometimes  called  Fox  fern,  because  of  its 
smell,  which  I really  think  resembles  that  of  the  animal  in  question 
( Blechnurn  boreale , Fig.  6 and  L)). 

“ You  have  been  lucky  to-day,”  said  Esther;  “ six  new  species 
have  been  added  to  your  collection.  Fray,  do  they  come  in  the  right 
order  ?” 

“ Yes,  exactly  right.  They  all  belong  to  the  great  family 
Aspidiacete.  But  this  is  not  a mere  chance.  I shut  my  eyes  to  the 
ferns  that  I do  not  want ; and  if  I begin  to  examine  one  that  does  not 
suit  the  gap  I wish  it  to  fill,  I turn  away  from  it  as  soon  as  I am 
convinced  of  its  unsuitability.  This  is  my  way  of  keeping  my 
head  clear.” 

“ Your  plan  is  good  for  this  neighbourhood,”  she  replied,  “ which 
is  so  rich  in  ferns,  that  you  can  have  what  you  please  just  when 
you  want  it.  But  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  filling  up  your 
collection  ; at  least,  if  you  adhere  to  your  determination  of  leaving  us 
next  week.” 

I sighed  at  the  heavy  thought  of  parting,  but  I knew  it  must  be. 
It  would  be  time  enough,  however,  to  grieve  over  that  when  the  day 
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came ; for  I felt  that  the  same  plan  which  kept  my  head  clear  in  study 
— that  of  confining  my  attention  to  the  point  presented  at  the  moment 
— would  keep  my  mind  clear  and  my  heart  cheerful  also,  according  to 
the  infallible  counsel  of  the  Omniscient  Teacher  : “ Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 


PLATE  VI. 


Fig.  1.  Pteris  Aquilina.  A.  Ditto,  magnified.  2.  Aliosorus  Crispus.  B.  Ditto,  mag- 
nified. 3.  Adiontum  Capillus  Veneris.  C.  Ditto,  magnified.  4.  Ilymenophyllum  Fun- 
bridgense.  D.  Ditto,  magnified.  5.  II.  Wilsoni.  6.  and  E.  Trichomanes  Brevisctuin. 
7.  and  F.  Osmunda  Regalis.  8.  and  G.  Botrycbium  Lunaria.  9.  and  II.  Ophioglossuni 
Vulgare.  10.  O.  Lnaltanicum. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


“ He  orders  the  wind  to  sweep  over  the  Brakes, 

Which  rise  and  recoil  like  the  billows  of  ocean; 

At  His  breath  the  leaf  of  the  Maiden-hair  shakes 
With  the  Aspen's  tender  and  quivering  motion. 

He  resses  Osmunda  in  stately  array, 

The  Filmy  fern  covers  with  warm  leafy  shade, 

The  Bristle  fern  frond  He  baptises  with  spray, 

For  o'er  all  creation  His  grace  is  display'd.” 

My  heart  was  still  yearning  for  my  own  dear  wood  in  Yorkshire, 
when  a bright  boy  entered  my  old  friend’s  lodgings  at  Ilfracombe, 
and  tossing  an  armful  of  common  Brakes  on  the  table,  he  said, 
“ There,  Miss  Fernlover,  you  told  me  yesterday  you  had  rather  have 
ferns  than  sea-anemones,  so  I have  brought  some  for  you.  Here  is  a 
letter,  too,  which  the  postman  gave  me  at  your  door.  How,  surely 
you  ought  to  thank  me ! Tell  me  if  there  is  anything  interesting 
about  these  Brakes.” 

“ I do  thank  you,  indeed,  Willie,”  I replied,  “and  I will  tell  you 
as  much  as  I know  about  this  fern.  It  is  a great  plague  in  some  land, 
growing  very  deep  into  the  ground ; but  frequent  mowing  will  in 
time  kill  it.  When  the  branches  decay,  they  form  good  manure, 
especially  for  potatoes.  Sometimes  this  fern  is  burned,  and  then  its 
ashes  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
burned  for  fuel.  There  are  parishes  in  which  poor  people  make  beds 
of  it,  and  lay  their  children  upon,  when  they  have  a complaint  called 
the  rickets.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the  seeds  are  contained 
in  a line  at  the  back  of  the  leaflets,  near  to  the  margin,  which  rolls 
back  and  covers  them  : but  you  will  not  care  for  this  ( Pteris  aquilina, 
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Plate  VI., Fig.  1 and  A).  Take  your  knife  and  cut  the  stalk  across.  Could 
you  not  fancy  that  it  is  a tiny  picture  of  an  oak  tree  ? Now,  cut  it  in 
a slanting  direction,  and  you  might  suppose  the  mark  to  be  the  figure 
of  a spread  eagle.  Its  Latin  name,  acjuilina,  is  given  it  on  account 
of  this  fancied  resemblance.” 

Willie  was  interested.  “ Fern -seed !”  he  said;  “ I thought  ferns 
had  no  flowers  ; and  how  can  they  have  seed  V” 

“ That  I cannot  explain,  Willie.  The  seed  grows  on  the  back  of 
the  leaves  in  great  abundance,  without  any  flowers  having  preceded 
it.  It  used  to  be  imagined  that  those 

1 Who  gathered  fern-seed  walked  invisible;’ 

and  people  used  to  go  out  on  St.  John’s  Eve  to  collect  it  with  great 
ceremony.” 

“ I wish  it  was  really  so,”  replied  the  boy,  laughing.  “ What 
jolly  fun  it  would  be  if  one  could  go  about  and  be  invisible!  There  ■ 
is  a fern  that  grows  somewhere  hereabouts,  which  is  much  prettier 
than  those  Brakes.  Only  the  donkey  women  know  about  it,  and  they 
won’t  divulge  the  secret,  because  they  make  so  much  by  selling  the 
fern.  But  I will  try  and  coax  my  favourite  old  woman  to  take  me 
into  the  secret.” 

Away  went  the  good-natured  boy,  and  I eagerly  opened  Esther’s 
letter.  Kind  Esther ! She  inclosed  a nice  specimen  of  the  Parsley 
fern,  which  she  had  found  in  abundance,  she  said,  during  a tour  she 
was  now  taking  in  the  Lake  Country.  She  meant  to  plant  some 
in  her  fernery,  but  she  feared  being  able  to  keep  it  alive,  as  the 
people  said  it  hated  limestone,  and  could  only  endure  the  primitive 
rocks ! 

I hastened  to  examine  my  treasure.  The  round  seed  masses  were 
placed  on  the  margin  at  the  back  of  the  leaflet,  and  the  edge  rolled 
round  to  cover  them.  Some  of  the  fronds  were  barren  and  some 
fruitful.  The  fruitful  were  taller  and  more  erect  than  the  barren. 
All  this  agreed  perfectly  with  the  description  in  Esther’s  book  of  the 
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Parsley  fern,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  fern  to  the  plant  of 
which  it  was  the  namesake,  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  (Allosorus 
crispus , Fig.  2 and  B). 

I had  scarcely  finished  my  examination  of  the  pretty  little  plant, 
when  Willie  returned  with  an  excited  face.  “ I can’t  get  the  secret  out 
of  my  old  hag,”  he  exclaimed,  “ because  she  says  her  comrades  would 
be  ready  to  take  her  ‘ poor  dear  life’  if  they  found  her  out ; but  she 
has  given  me  a nice  plant  for  you.  She  says  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  get  it  for  yourself,  for  she  has  to  creep  along 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  crawl  through  strange  holes  among  the 
cliffs,  in  places  only  fit  for  a cat  to  climb,  to  come  to  the  spot  where 
it  grows.” 

I was  gratified  beyond  measure  in  finding  that  the  boy’s  gift 
wa3  a plant  of  the  true  Maiden-hair,  and  I gazed  with  rapture 
upon  its  quivering  fronds  : Willie  waited  to  be  told  something 
about  it. 

“ People  used  to  make  a decoction  of  the  juice  of  this  plant,  mixed 
with  that  of  some  other  herbs,  and  call  it  capillaire.  It  was  supposed 
greatly  to  promote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  ladies’  hair.  The  fruit 
here  is  disposed  in  crescent-like  masses  near  the  margin,  at  the  back  of 
the  fan-shaped  leaflets,  and  the  stalks  are  so  slender  that  they  tremble 
at  every  breath  of  air.  I have  seen  it  mingled  with  white  flowers 
forming  a bride’s  bouquet,  and  nothing  could  be  more  lovely.  I am 
more  grateful  than  I can  express  for  the  plant,  dear  Willie.  I just 
wanted  it  to  complete  my  collection  of  the  great  group  of  ferns,  called 
the  Aspidiaceae”  ( Adianlum  capillus  veneris , Fig.  3 and  C). 

W illie  looked  content,  and  took  his  leave.  I contrived  to  pay  the 
poor  donkey  woman  for  her  fern,  and  carried  the  plant  from  place  to 
place  with  me,  until  I found  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  Esther  for 
her  fern-case. 

My  next  visit  was  in  Cornwall,  where  I was  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  holiday.  Before  I had  been  many  days  at  Looe,  I contrived  to 
engage  my  friends  to  accompany  me  in  a fern  expedition. 
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Turning  our  backs  to  the  sea,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
through  some  thick  woods,  then  along  a shady  road  which  was 
decidedly  on  the  ascent.  My  friends  grew  weary,  but  I assured  them 
that  according  to  the  description  given  me  by  the  one  botanist  of  the 
neighbourhood,  we  were  very  near  the  object  of  our  search.  Entering 
a gate  to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  had  soon  plunged  into  a 
wood  thicker  and  darker  than  the  one  we  had  passed  through.  Here, 
among  creeping  mosses  fully  as  large  as  itself,  I found  the  Tunbridge 
Filmy  fern  ( Hymenophytlum  Tunbridgense , Fig.  4 and  D).  This 
group  is  distinguished  from  the  Aspidiacese  by  having  the  fruit  in  a 
receptacle,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  frond.  A very  pronounced  vein 
traverses  each  leaflet  in  these  tiny  plants.  The  texture  of  the  leaflets 
is  very  transparent  and  of  a dark  green,  and  the  seed  vessels  look  like 
tiny  urns  supported  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  juncture  of  the  frond 
and  the  pinnae.  Wilson’s  Filmy  fern  ( H . Wilsoni , Fig.  5)  is  larger 
than  the  Tunbridge  one,  and  the  leaflets  lean  to  one  side;  its  seed 
vessels  are  cut  into  two  segments.  Esther  had  the  good  luck  to  find 
this  fern  in  Westmoreland,  and  she  sent  me  a specimen. 

How  fortunate  I felt  myself  when  I was  invited  to  join  an 
expedition  to  the  Land’s  End!  I gazed  on  the  granite  rocks  defying 
the  fury  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which  do  indeed  roar  terribly. 
I saw  the  strange  caverns  underneath,  and  the  noble  mass  surmounted 
by  the  moving  rock.  Here  a zealous  friend,  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to 
climb  down  to  the  beach,  brought  me  fronds  of  the  much- desired  Sea 
Spleenwort.  The  Lizard  lights  in  the  distance,  and  the  glow-worms 
in  the  hedges,  cheered  our  return  to  Penzance.  The  next  day  I 
visited  Marazion  Marsh.  “ That  is  an  excellent  field  for  wild  flowers,” 
said  my  friends,  “and  probably  for  ferns  also.”  One  of  my  new 
acquaintances  cheered  my  heart  before  starting  with  the  present  of  a 
frond  of  the  Bristle  fern,  the  pride  of  the  waterfalls  in  Killarney 
( Trick  (manes  brevisetum,  Fig.  C and  E).  She  told  me  that  its 
creeping  rliizoma  forms  pendant  masses,  covered  with  fronds  of 
brilliant  green,  always  within  reach  of  the  spray  from  the  waterfall. 
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The  bristle-crowned  seed  vessels  placed  in  the  fork  made  by  the  deeply 
cut  leaflets  easily  distinguishes  the  fern. 

On  reaching  Marazion  Marsh  we  found  plenty  of  firm  land,  but 
enough  also  of  bog  and  numerous  deep  pools.  That  season  had  been 
a late  one,  and  the  delicate  pink  bells  of  the  bog  anagallis  still 
quivered  in  the  breeze,  while  a few  spikes  of  the  musk  bartsia  yet 
remained.  But  what  was  that  stately  plant  growing  under  the  shade 
of  the  scattered  bushes  at  some  distance  from  us,  with  its  delicately 
tinted  foliage  and  tall  compound  spire  of  seed  ? In  my  eagerness  I 
forgot  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  and  springing  forward 
found  myself  standing  by  the  plant,  ankle  deep  in  water.  I heeded 
not  any  such  trifling  personal  inconvenience,  for  I had  found  the 
object  of  my  ambition,  the  Royal  fern,  Osmunda,  or  Osman’s  Roy. 
( Osrnundci  Regalis,  Fig.  7 and  F).  And  it  was  not  only  one  plant, 
hundreds  were  there  growing  under  remnants  of  old  wall  and  hedge. 
There,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jewish  town,  behind  what  may  have 
been  the  carefully-planted  fence  of  those  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mara 
Zion,  those  early  miners  and  traders  in  Cornish  tin,  flourishes  now  the 
noble  head  of  the  English  representatives  of  the  still  more  ancient 
family — the  family  which  flourished  when  rocks  only  a degree  less 
ancient  than  those  containing  the  ore  were  yet  in  course  of 
formation  ! 

The  botanical  lady  of  our  party  told  me  that  old  Gerarde  speaks  of 
this  fern  as  “ Osmund  the  Waterman,”  in  allusion  to  an  old  tradition 
of  a waterman  living  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tyne,  and  hiding  his 
family  among  these  tall  ferns  during  an  incursion  of  the  Danes. 

The  fronds  of  the  plants  growing  in  Marazion  Marsh  were  four  or 
five  feet  high,  the  fruitful  ones  still  taller.  The  spores  were  contained 
in  small  cases  like  grains,  growing  in  profuse  abundance  upon  the 
many  stalks  of  the  branched  spike  at  the  top  of  the  frond.  I 
determined  to  return  with  the  boy  the  following  day  to  dig  up  some 
plants  for  Esther,  but  I found  a letter  waiting  for  me,  containing  her 
account  of  her  return  home,  and  various  matters  of  interest.  She,  too, 
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had  found  the  Royal  fern,  growing  by  the  lakes  in  just  the  situation 
in  which  Wordsworth  describes  it — 

“ To  point  out  perchance,  some  flower  or  weed  too  fair 
Either  to  he  divided  from  the  place 
On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 
To  its  own  beauty.  Many  such  there  were, 

Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  tall  fem 
So  stately,  of  the  Queen  Osmunda  named ; 

Plant  lovelier,  in  its  own  retired  abode, 

On  Grassmere’s  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the  side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.” 

“ After  all,”  Esther  said,  “ you  were  wrong  to  go  away  so  soon, 
for  you  did  not  discover  all  our  treasures.  Old  Betty  assured  me  one 
day  that  there  was  a valuable  plant  growing  in  the  pasture  opposite 
our  house,  and  she  went  with  me  to  introduce  me  to  it.  Carefully 
looking  among  the  grass,  she  found  some  little  ferns  resembling 
miniature  field  arums — these  she  told  me  she  frequently  gathered  to 
make  into  ointment  for  bruises  and  swellings.  She  would  not  let  me 
take  the  withered  pieces  to  send  to  you,  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  year 
to  get  fresh  ones,  the  plant  being  an  annual ; but  she  said  she  had 
some  bonnie  fresh  bits  in  her  Bible  for  markers,  and  the  one  that  I 
send  comes  from  thence.  Having  got  into  the  spirit  of  enlightening 
me,  she  proceeded  to  another  pasture,  and  showed  me  the  Moonwort 
growing  there.  This,  she  said,  was  also  excellent  for  ointment,  but 
that  folks  were  superstitious  about  it,  even  believing  that  it  will  open 
locks,  and  bring  the  shoes  off  horses !” 

I rejoiced  over  my  new  treasures.  The  Moonwort  ( Botrychium 
unaria , Fig.  8 and  G)  had  a double  row  of  crescent-shaped  leaflets, 
each  marked  with  a dark  stain  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  a spike 
sprung  up  along  with  the  leaflet,  bearing  cases  of  spores,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Royal  fern.  The  Adder’s  Tongue  ( Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 
Fig.  9 and  II)  has  its  frond  in  the  shape  of  a sheath,  and  its  seed 
cases  are  arranged  in  a double  row  along  the  simple  spike.  Before 
returning  to  London,  I was  happy  enough  to  receive  a specimen  of  the 
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Jersey  Adder’s  Tongue  ( 0 . Lusitanicum,  Fig.  10)  ; it  differs  from  our 
common  species  in  being  smaller,  and  having  its  narrow  fronds  on 
stems  not  in  the  form  of  a sheath. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  keen  pleasure  with  which  I regarded  my 
collection  of  ferns.  There  lay  the  five  Polypodys,  with  their  round 
uncovered  masses  of  seed  cases ; the  Scaly  Spleenwort,  with  its  case 
shattered  or  absent ; and  the  Jersey  fern,  with  naked  seed  masses, 
forming  the  first  order,  Polypodiacese. 

Next  were  placed  the  Woodsia,  with  its  fringed  cover ; the  four 
Prickly  ferns,  with  their  round  covers  fastened  in  the  centre  ; the  six 
Shield  ferns,  with  their  kidney-shaped  covers  fastened  on  the  indented 
side ; the  three  Bladder  ferns,  with  their  bag-like  covers ; the  nine 
Spleenworts,  with  their  linear  masses  and  covers  opening  towards  the 
middle  vein ; the  Lady  fern,  with  its  oval  covering  attached  by  the 
side ; the  Hart’s  Tongue,  with  its  long  seed  masses  and  membranous 
cover  ; the  Brake,  with  its  seeds  in  a fine  on  the  margin  ; the  Parsley 
fern,  with  its  circular  masses  on  the  under  edge  of  the  pinnules  ; the 
Hard  fern,  with  its  seed  in  two  covered  fines  ; and  the  Maiden-hair, 
with  its  crescent-like  masses  and  their  covering — all  these  forming 
the  covered  order,  or  Aspidiacese. 

The  small  order  of  the  Urn-bearing  ferns,  or  Ilymenophyllacese, 
was  next,  containing  only  the  two  Filmy  ferns  and  the  Bristle  fern. 
The  Royal  fern  stood  in  an  order  by  itself,  the  fruit  being  naked  and 
spiked.  This  spike  order  is  called  Osmundacese.  Finally  came  the 
Moon  wort  and  Adder’s  Tongue,  also  spiked,  and  only  differing  from  the 
Osmundacese  in  the  seed  case.  These  represented  the  Ophioglossaceae. 

Such  had  been  my  success.  Did  I owe  it  to  myself — to  my  own 
application  and  persevering  search  ? These  were  themselves  the  gift 
of  God — elements  bestowed  upon  me  with  which  to  overcome  difficulty. 
But  these  were  not  my  chief  aids.  Jacob  said,  in  that  melancholy 
scene  when  he  won  his  father’s  blessing  by  deceit,  “ I found  the 
venison,  because  the  Lord  tliy  God  brought  it  to  me."  And  thus  when 
we  take  up  the  study  of  any  part  of  the  works  or  dealings  of  God,  and 
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seek  therein  the  teaching  of  Him  who  “ giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not,”  He  makes  the  complicated  seem  simple,  the  confused 
clear;  He  quickens  the  vision,  both  intellectual  and  physical;  He 
directs  the  way  of  our  steps  and  the  tenor  of  our  thoughts  ; and  the 
samples  of  His  marvellous  creation  come  into  our  hands,  because 
the  Lord  our  God  brings  them  to  us. 
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